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Comparative Expenditures for Relief 


At the request of the President's Organization on 
Unemployment Relief the United States Bureau of Census 
undertook a survey of comparative expenditures for relief 
during the first three months of 1929 and during the 
same months of 1931. Since the first period was one of 
prosperity and the latter period represents the peak load 
for all periods of that length up to the time when the 
inquiry was begun in August, 1931, it is believed that 
the increase chiefly indicates the amount of relief charge- 
able to the depression. Furthermore, the increase gives 
some indication of the basis for insistent demands in 
some localities for federal aid. 

The survey is also significant because of its relative 
inclusiveness of data on public and private relief expendi- 
tures. “Returns were received from all of the 93 cities 
of 100,000 population or over; from all but one of the 
217 cities of from 30,000 to 100,000; from 4,863 out 
of 5,938 cities or incorporated places of from 1,000 to 
30,000; and from 6,353 smaller incorporated places,” 
or a total of 11,525 localities. 

The reports cover areas having 89.2 per cent “of the 
total population of all cities and unincorporated places, 
and 57.4 per cent of the total population of the United 
States.” The reports received from 1,716 counties out 
of a total of 3,073 covered 34.2 per cent of the total 
population of the United States. The following table 
summarizes population and relief figures for the various 


geographic divisions and indicates the percentages of 
increase. 

The total expenditures included cost of administration. 
The bureau points out that “the increase of $51,419,156, 
or $17,139.719 per month for the 3-month period of 1931 
compared with the same 3 months of 1929 may fairly 
he attributed to the unemployment caused by the business 
depression.” Many localities reported the expenditures 
which the American Red Cross had made for drought 
relief and these are included in the grand total of the 
table. In addition to the amounts included in the grand 
total “the Red Cross reports $1,735,489 expended during 
the first 3 months of 1931, either in excess of the reports 
received from localities or in localities not covered by 
this report.” 

The average number of families per month receiving 
relief outside of institutions increased from 333,861 in 
the first quarter of 1929 to 1,287,778 during the same 
period in 1931, or 285 per cent. The average of the total 
number of persons in families aided increased from 
1,340,349 to 5.241,817, or 291 per cent. During the same 
period the average number of lodgings per month given 
to homeless men increased from 421,103 to 1,482,342, 
or 252 per cent and the average number of meals served 
increased from 671,419 to 4,170,318 or 521 per cent. 


Unirep States AND GERMANY COMPARED 


Assuming that the United States continued to provide 
relief throughout 1931 at the rate of $73,757,300 per 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES FOR RELIEF 


Population of Incorporated 
Places Reporting? 


Summary of Expenditures for Relief to 
Families and to Homeless Men 


Total 
Geographic Division Population Per cent 
Apr. 1, 1930 Population of total First quarter of— 

population 1929 1931 

increase 
Cities ef over 30,000 248,585,928 48,508,770 99.8 16,621,341 56,669,124 240.9 
Incorporated places of less than 30,000...... 30,343,409 21,931,048 72.3 2,545,556 8,039,396 215.8 


1 Incorporated places of less than 30,000 include a few unincorporated places for which reports were received. 
2 Excludes population of Santa Ana, Calif., but includes population of the metropolitan area of Sharon, Pa., a city of less than 30,000 and of metropolitan areas of 


9 cities exceeding 30,000 population. 
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quarter, or $295,029,200 for the year, this figure serves as 
an approximate basis for comparison with the total ex- 
pended by Germany between December, 1930, and No- 
vember, 1931, for unemployment insurance and relief. 
Germany spent 2,973,000,000 marks, or $707,857,140, 
or nearly two and a half times as much as the United 
States... The average number of unemployed persons in 
Germany applying for relief was 4,409,378 and the aver- 
age of the total number in the families aided is estimated 
at about 9,000,000. In view, of the fact that many unem- 
ployed in the United States did not receive relief, the 
expenditures of a much poorer country such as Germany 
furnish a striking contrast, overburdened as Germany 
is by industrial depression and adverse international 
economic conditions. 

The most recent and most comprehensive report on 
expenditures in the United States from 123 cities of 
50,000 or more population indicates that in February, 
1932, public and private agencies spent $19,715,817 for 
outright relief and $5,562,135 on work relief, or a total 
of $25,277,.952.? 


Tue Pros aNp Cons oF FEDERAL AID 

Since many communities are hard pressed to provide 
relief, increasing emphasis is being placed on the need 
for federal aid. Those who oppose federal aid declare 
that the burden of relief should be borne entirely by 
state and local governments. The advocates of federal 
aid insist that since the industrial depression is a na- 
tional problem and since the areas of distress are not 
coincident with the geographical distribution of wealth, 
the federal government should tax those most able to pay, 
or borrow money if necessary, to give aid. They contend 
that the fear of overtaxing or overborrowing is greatly 
exaggerated, and that the danger of doing so is incon- 
siderable compared to the consequences which may follow 
from failure to relieve distress. The opponents insist 
that once the federal treasury has been opened to provide 
local relief communities will conceal their resources and 
saddle their burdens upon the federal government. In 
reply the advocates declare that the dangers of political 
manipulation can be offset by a soundly devised program 
and a well organized procedure; and, furthermore, that 
federal aid can be used to improve local standards of 
relief administration through supervision imposed as a 
condition of giving aid. But the opponents reply that 
this will result in local resentment and centralize au- 
thority to an unprecedented degree. They deny that there 
are any fundamental evils in our economic system which 
will not right themselves under a laissez-faire policy 
both governmental and industrial. 


The administration has now accepted the necessity of 
federal aid, but holds to a loan policy and would put the 
burden ultimately upon the states. 

On June 6 the Employment Relations Committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers issued a state- 
ment opposing federal expenditures for public works as 
a means of relieving unemployment and favoring the 
increase of the credit facilities of the Reconstruction 
inance Corporation to aid public and private enterprises 
“which will be self-liquidating” by “paying off the interest 
and principal from the earnings of the construction.” 

'dndustrial and Labor Lnformation, International Labor Office 
(to be secured from the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston), February &, 1932, p. 125, 

2 Monthly Relief Bulletin, U.S. Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, February, 1932. 


The association also favors a $300,000,000 fund set 
aside by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to pro- 
vide loans to states unable to deal with local relief prob- 
lems. It opposes “the creation of any fund to be given 
to the President to be used in his discretion for the 
relief of unemployment distress. Such a fund would 
make the President a national almoner and head of a 
national charity bureau for citizens, establishing a direct 
federal dole.” 


The Packers’ Consent Decree 


In February, 1920, the United States government 
started suit against the five leading meat packing com- 
panies (Swift and Company, Armour and Company, 
Wilson and Company, Morris Packing Company, and 
Cudahy Packing Company) as a monopoly in restraint 
of trade. 

The government claimed that through their ownership 
of refrigerator cars, branch houses and other facilities 
the packers were in a position to eliminate competition 
in other food products and to attain a dominant position 
in the marketing of a large part of the nation’s food 
supply. On February 27, 1920, they consented to a 
decree which enjoined them “from (1) holding any 
interest in public stockyard companies, stockyard termi- 
nal railroads or market newspapers, (2) engaging in, 
or holding any interest in, the business of manufacturing, 
selling or transporting any of 114 enumerated food 
products (principally fish, vegetables, fruit and grocer- 
ies), and 30 other articles unrelated to the meat packing 
industry; (3) using or permitting others to use their 
distributive facilities for the handling of any of these 
enumerated articles, (+) selling meat at retail, (5) hold- 
ing any interest in any public cold storage plant, and 
(6) selling fresh milk or cream.” 

Between April, 1922, and January 31, 1931, the packers 
made several attempts to obtain a modification of the 
decree which would enable them ‘(1) to own and operate 
retail meat markets; (2) to own stock in  stockyard 
companies and terminal railroads; (3) to manufacture, 
sell and deal in the 144 articles specified in paragraph 
fourth of the decree, which for convenience will be 
spoken of as ‘groceries’; (4+) to use or permit others 
to use their distributive facilities in handling such com- 
modities.” The Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
— permitted a modification of parts of the decree 
in 1925, 

On May 2, 1932, the United States Supreme Court 
refused to consent to a modification of the decree. 
The Supreme Court stated the government's case as fol- 
lows: “The charge was that by concert of action the 
defendants had succeeded in suppressing competition both 
in the purchase of livestock and in the sale of dressed 
meats, and were even spreading their monopoly into other 
fields of trade. 

“They had attained this evil eminence through agree- 
ments apportioning the percentages of livestock to which 
the members of the combinations were severally entitled ; 
through the acquisition and control of stockyards and 
stockyard terminal railroads; through the purchase of 
trade papers and journals whereby cattle raisers were 
deprived of accurate and unbiased reports of the demand 
for livestock; and through other devices directed to 
unified control.” The court held that the companies by 
the use of their facilities and fixing low prices over 
periods of time in certain localities are still in a position 
to eliminate weaker rivals. In 1929, the latest date for 
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which figures are available, their sales amounted to over 
$2.500,000,000 and those of their 13 chief competitors 
amounted to $407,000,000. 

The companies in their argument made much of the 
rise of chain stores to wealth and power. The court 
pointed out that “few, of the chain stores produce the 
foods they have for sale, and then chiefly in special lines. 
Much, indeed most, of what they offer, they are con- 
strained to buy from others. They look to the defend- 
ants for their meats, and if the ban of this decree is 
lifted, they will look to the defendants for other things 
as well. Meats and groceries today are retailed at the 
same shops, departments of a single business. 

“The defendants. the largest packers in the country, 
will thus hold a post of vantage, as compared with other 
wholesale grocers, in their dealings with the chains. They 
will hold a post of vantage in their dealings with others 
outside the chains. When they add groceries to meats, 
they will do so, they assure us, with substantially no 
increase of the existing overhead. Thus in the race of 
competition they will be able by their own admission to 
lay a handicap on rivals overweighted at the start. The 
opportunity will be theirs to renew the war of extermina- 
tion that they waged in years gone by... . 

“The case comes down to this: the defendants had 
abused their powers so grossly and persistently as to 
lead to the belief that even when they were acting sepa- 
rately, their conduct should be subjected to extraordinary 
restraints. There was the fear that even when so acting 
they would still be ready and able to crush their feebler 
rivals in the sale of groceries and kindred products by 
forms of competition too ruthless and oppressive to be 
accepted as fair and just. 

“Wisely or unwisely, they submitted to these restraints 
upon the exercise of powers that would normally be 
theirs. They chose to renounce what they might other- 
wise have claimed, and the decree of a court confirmed the 
renunciation and placed it beyond recall. 

“What was then solemnly adjudged as a final composi- 
tion of an historic litigation will not lightly be undone 
at the suit of the offenders, and the composition held for 
nothing.” 


Chief Justice Hughes, Justice Sutherland, and Justice 
Stone took no part in the consideration and decision of 
the case because they had formerly served as attorneys 
in the case either for the government, or the packers. 
Mr. Justice Cardozo delivered the opinion of the court. 
Justice Butler and Justice Van Devanter dissented 
jointly. They declared that the conditions affecting com- 
petition have changed since 1920, that the companies are 
in active competition with each other, and that “the 
facts negative any suggestion that danger of monopolistic 
control now exists... . The use by defendants of their 
employes and facilities for the sale and distribution of 
groceries as well as meat would not give them any undue 
advantage over their competitors.” Allowing them to 
handle groceries “would not enable them to inflict the 
evils of monopoly upon any part of the food industry.” 
On the contrary, the dissenting opinion contends that 
denial of the privilege of handling groceries makes for 
the elimination of competition since the manufacture and 
distribution of food is already “carried on by integrated 
concerns in strong hands, which have taken over and 
are handling many products from the sources of produc- 
tion to consumers.” Allowing the packers to use their 
facilities to lessen their operating expenses would, it is 
argued, make for lower prices. ‘The wholesale grocers 
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should not be allowed to escape “the burden of sustain- 
ing themselves in a free and open market” on the plea 
that the packers “if allowed to engage in the grocery 
business at all . . . will unfairly compete in violation 
of the federal anti-trust laws.” 

The case throughout its history furnishes a striking 
illustration of the complexity of the problem of attaining 
an ethical balance within competitive business. The con- 
sent decree is a device by which the defendants in a 
government suit, without admitting any past violation 
of law agree to be governed by stipulations made by 
the government with the sanction of the courts. It is an 
— instrument in the development of business 
ethics. 


The Basle Conference Report 


Following on a decision taken by the Universal Chris- 
tian Council for Life and Work, an International Study 
Conference on Unemployment was held at Basle from 
the 25th to the 29th of April. Representatives of the 
churches of Germany, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United States were in 
attendance. The members included theologians, econo- 
mists and representatives of industry. 

The conference recorded its conviction that “unem- 
ployment is always the outcome of preexisting malad- 
justments in economic life” and that it is traceable to 
very “different economic causes.” Recurrent crises have 
been “characteristic of modern economic life from the 
beginning of industrialization.” These crises have in 
the past been successfully met. “The threatening pecu- 
liarity of the present crisis appears to lie in the fact that 
healing forces are lacking or at least not effective.” 

The conference points out the significance of the van- 
ishing economic frontiers and of the rigidity of the price 
system. “In the free play of prices the maladjustments 
in earlier crises could be resolved. Prices, however, have 
for some time been subject to increasing and more or 
less thoroughgoing restraints. We observe this phenom- 
enon in all markets, that for goods, that for labor, and 
last but not least, that for money and credit. All of 
these restraints work not in isolation, but in their inter- 
twining relationships reinforce the evil consequences the 
one of the other.” 

Aggravating this situation is the increased economic 
isolation among the nations and their effort toward self- 
sufficiency. In this connection the conference says: 
“Worldwide economic cooperation is essential to the 
preservation of the present machinery of production and 
to the present standard of living, a standard which has 
been made possible only by this machinery. Isolation 
and self-sufficiency lead of necessity to a fundamental 
change in the present world economic structure. For 
the industrial countries it would mean a return to a 
rural handicrait system and the relinquishing of a stan- 
dard of living which is irrevocably linked to the modern 
system of large scale production. 

“The decision for one or the other of the two possible 
economic alternatives above mentioned, carries with it 
the responsibility for the type of life which millions of 
people, whole nations, and even mankind in general will 
lead. We are deeply conscious of the high value of 
simple forms of living and of the great dangers to the 
spiritual progress of man in conditions of life which 
have their roots in high material and technical develop- 
ment. But we feel obliged to point out that extreme 
disturbances of social and spiritual life would result if 
the standard of living should fall continuously, for new 
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groups of population and whole peoples, below the low 
level of the present. The churches cannot willingly see 
this happen; they rather desire that mankind should make 
the largest use of the possibilities in the exploitation of 
natural resources to provide the material basis upon 
which the Christian life may come into fullest fruition.” 

The conference grappled with the war debts question 
in a serious but restrained way: “The peculiar character 
of this indebtedness lies in the fact that it is governmental 
indebtedness. Governments are the guardians of law 
and order and therefore, in order to prevent a worsening 
of economic and social troubles, are obliged to carry out 
in the fullest good faith the obligations which they have 
contracted. A repudiation of their duty in this matter 
is different in principle, and would give rise to propor- 
tionally far greater social and economic difficulties, than 
if a private individual should clear his economic position 
through bankruptcy. 

“The question here then becomes important, whether 
a strict adherence by governments to the terms of the 
bond would lead to new and greater disasters than we 
have yet suffered or whether some alleviation of the 
burden is not indispensable to the needs of the time. The 
necessity of some such alleviation is, to be sure, hardly 
open to question... . 

“The abolition of intergovernmental indebtedness is 
the more desirable inasmuch as international obligations 
can, in the long run, be met only through the delivery 
of goods. This disturbs the industry of the creditor, 
quite as much as that of the debtor, states and leads 
almost inevitably to protectionist measures. This occa- 
sions a further disturbance of world solidarity. The 
weight of this international indebtedness has been aggra- 
vated by a very considerable increase in the value of 
money which has had as a consequence a corresponding 
augmentation of the real burden upon the debtor coun- 
tries. For this reason alone, at least a reduction of inter- 
governmental debts would be thoroughly justifiable.” 

The conference takes note of one of the most important 
elements in the debt settlement question, from the 
American point of view, by declaring that “new interna- 
tional agreements on indebtedness should be entered upon 
only on the assurance that, as a result thereof, the saving 
in governmental expenditures will not be nullified by an 
increase of expenditure upon armaments.” 


Employe Security 


The present industrial depression has done much to 
convince employers and others of the need for greater 
security for employes. Professor J. Douglas Brown, 
director of the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, believes that the problem of establishing em- 
ploye security is a challenge to industrial leaders which 
must be met or “that challenge will pass to the state.” 
(Jndustrial Relations, May, 1932.) 

During the last two or three decades too little atten- 
tion “was given to the narrow margin between income 
and expenditure which existed in the budgets of the vast 
majority of industrial workers. In hastening our 
advance to the promised land we ate our emergency ra- 
tions and neglected our rear guard.” 

High pressure salesmanship and installment selling in- 
duced employes to overbuy and mortgage their future 


income. They were induced to buy stock of the company 
which employed them to the neglect of their need for 
savings and investments in forms which would fluctuate 
in value as little as possible. If savings had been in forms 
which fluctuated less, they would have proved a valuable 
supplement to part time employment or a relief fund for 
complete unemployment. 

When business begins to improve “it will be necessary 
to afford increased security to employes who have under- 
gone reduced earnings or unemployment in order to 
eliminate the conscious or unconscious restrictions of 
output which frequently accompanies any uncertainty as 
to the duration of employment. Even piece rates and 
other incentive systems have proved insufficient to speed 
up production as long as any real fear of distress due to 
lost carnings persists. Savings, along with other means 
of affording security, reduce this fear of working one’s 
self out of a job. If the danger of dependent unemploy- 
ment continues, we may see the American workman re- 
sort to the slower pace of the European factory.” 

If employers and employes have learned the lessons 
taught by the depression they will “push the development 
of employe savings programs.” —Stock-purchase plans 
should give place to savings plans which encourage em- 
ployes to save regularly and their funds should go into 
diversified and sound securities of companies other than 
the company by which they are employed. For “some com- 
panies have shown neither the skill nor the judgment in 
financial management that should be required of an em- 
ployer entrusted with employes’ savings.” Building and 
loan associations provide a fairly safe form of investment 
for employes who do not borrow to finance a home and 
credit unions improve the financial strength of a group of 
employes and free them from the loan sharks. “The 
economic freedom and self reliance of the worker is a 
cherished possession not to be lessened without serious 
question as to effects upon both him and society.” 

Furthermore, “security. through savings is limited, 
however, to workers receiving a ‘saving’ wage, which is 
far from universal. Savings alone cannot meet the shock 
of depressions such as the present but they will assist 
greatly in easing the shock. Other measures will be 
necessary, even in normal times, to protect the increasing 
residual of workers with no regular employment. The 
individual has become subject to such great economic 
risks that perhaps the state alone can protect him ade- 
quately and impartially. If industry seeks to lessen the 
need for state action, the eycouragement of savings 
through more positive measures is demanded as never 
before. 

“American industry has attained a high plane of pro- 
ductive efficiency. Ingineering techniques and produc- 
tion management have far outstripped economic controls. 
In an attempt to improve the balance of production and 
consumption, many industrial leaders have adopted the 
policy of high wages. But high wages alone proved in- 
sufficient to keep the machinery going, or to prevent a 
tremendous slump in purchasing power, once the balance 
was lost. Industry must take another step in its attempt 
toward economic self-control. Until the ideal of stabilized 
employment is attained, workers must be assisted in 
spreading their earnings over good times and bad. Only 
through the financial security of the worker can the sus- 
tained prosperity of American industry be assured.” 
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